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XVI.— SHELLEY AND THE ABBE BAEKUEL 

In Notes and Queries for February 10, 1917, John H. 
Sandham Griffith, Esq., of Llwynduris, Llechryd, Cardi- 
ganshire, announced that he had in his possession Shelley's 
set of the Hon. Robert Clifford's translation (4 vols., 
1797-8) of the Abbe Barruel's Memoires pour servir a 
Vhistoire du Jacobinisme. The set, Mr. Griffith believes, 
was left by Shelley at Horsham after his expulsion from 
Oxford ; * and he furfher explains that " there was such 
a considerable degree of intimacy existing between the 
poet's family and my ancestor William Sandham of Hors- 
ham, a tenant and near neighbor of Sir Timothy Shelley 
of Field Place, that the poet was probably a frequent visi- 
tor, and obtained a loan of £100 in January, 1811, before 
being sent down from Oxford, which he never repaid. The 
unredeemed promissory note is in my possession, and also 
a holograph letter, requesting a further loan on the plea of 
' now being reduced to the very last extremity,' written 
from Keswick shortly after his marriage to Harriet West- 
brooke [sic]." Volume II of the set, Mr. Griffith says, 
" bears the poet's autograph in full, and the date 1810." 

This interesting confirmation of Hogg's statement 2 and 
the evidence offered by Shelley himself in his letter to 
Elizabeth Hitchener, February 27, 1812, as to the popu- 
larity of this book with the poet at the beginning of his 
literary career suggested a perusal of these volumes with 
a view to determining the extent to which they influenced 
Shelley's thought in his first creative period. The study 
has not been destitute of result. Indeed, it showed that 

"If Mr. Griffith is corrct, Shelley afterwards bought or borrowed 
another set of Barruel's work. See below, note 4. 
'Life of Shelley, New Ed., 1913, p. 379. 
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this work, written by the " expatriated Jesuit " of Shel- 
ley's Proposals for an Association had been a force in 
Shelley's thinking (even though a lessening one) to the 
end of his life. 

For those who have not read this now obscure treatise 
on Jacobinism it may be sufficient to state that the Abbe 
Barruel undertook the task of writing a history of the 
men and ideas involved in this revolutionary school of 
philosophy not as a friend and champion of that philoso- 
phy, but as its most ardent enemy; that the good Abbe's 
intent of creating opponents of Jacobinism seems to have 
been utterly lost upon Shelley, who eagerly declaimed to 
Hogg and then espoused in his writings the very ideas 
which the Abbe was holding up to defamation. " Although 
it [the Memoirs'] is half filled with the vilest and most un- 
supported falsehoods," Shelley told Miss Hitchener, " it is 
a book worth reading. To you who know how to dis- 
tinguish truth, I recommend it." 

To trace that part of the work which mainly affected 
Shelley is therefore to read those excerpts from the writ- 
ings of the French revolutionary philosophers (especially 
Voltaire, Rousseau, and Spartacus Weishaupt — the last, 
most important of all) which Abbe Barruel inserted in his 
history. "We find, early in the work, mention of Condorcet, 
whose theory of the progressive improvement of the race 
had a strong fascination for Shelley ; Spinoza, whom Shel- 
ley read avidly at this same period ; Volney, whose Ruins 
furnished the principal framework of Queen Mab; and 
that book whose authorship was still in doubt in Shelley's 
day, the System of Nature of the Baron D'Holbach. 

We are given an account of the rise and advancement of 
Illuminism, of the prostitution of Freemasonry, in parts 
of France, to the intrigues of the political revolutionaries ; 
of the spread of the Bosicrucians ; and, in brief, to adopt 
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the Abbe's own summary, of bow the French Kevohition 
was first fomented and then consummated as the result of 
" a coalition of the Sophisters of Impiety swearing to crush 
the God of the Gospel; of the Sophisters of Eebellion 
swearing to overturn the thrones of kings ; and of the Soph- 
isters of Anarchy conspiring not only against the altar and 
throne, but swearing to annihilate all laws, property, and 
society." 

And now first let us examine the views of God which are 
quoted from the revolutionary writers. " The universal 
cause, that God of the philosophers, of the Jews and of the 
Christians," says Freret, " is but a chimera and a phan- 
tom. . . . Imagination daily creates fresh chimeras, 
which raise in them that impulse of fear, and such is the 
phantom of the Deity." We next learn that " in those 
ancient times when men first began to desert the primitive 
truths, to follow a religion and morality founded on super- 
stition, some sages were to be met with who segregated 
themselves from the general mass of ignorance and corrup- 
tion. These sages . . . transmitted the whole science of 
the ancient truths and of the discoveries they had made by 
their profound meditations on the nature, the religion, the 
polity, and the rights of man. In these lessons some in- 
sisted on the unity of God or true Deism, others on the 
unity of the Great Being, or Pantheism. The morality 
deduced from these principles was pure ; it was grounded 
on the duties of charity, on the rights of Liberty, and on 
the means of living peaceably and happily. . . . All those 
who were admitted to this school . . . were the children 
of Light and Liberty, while all the rest of mankind were 
with respect to them but slaves and prophane beings ; and 
hence their contempt for the vulgar." 

Rousseau is said to have " conceived no Religion but 
Deism to be worthy a sovereign, equal, and free people; 
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and in order to undermine every throne," and to have 
wished to banish from the state " every altar where the 
God of Christianity was adored." One reason assigned for 
the necessitated overthrow of Jehovah is that " it is a most 
fallacious system to pretend to lead men to wisdom by the 
frightful description of eternal flames in a life to come," 
the doctrine of Hell being inseparable, in the eyes of St. 
Martin, from the God of the Church. That Shelley sympa- 
thized with the latter's view is indicated in his Essay on 
Christianity, where he avers that : " It is not to be believed 
that the most prominent group of this picture [of Para- 
dise] . . . would consist of millions of sensitive beings en- 
during, in every variety of torture which Omniscient ven- 
geance could invent, immortal agony." And again, in a 
letter to Elizabeth Hitchener, July 25, 1811, he declares: 
"I should doubt the existence of a God who if he cannot 
command our reverence by Love, surely can have no de- 
mand upon it, from Virtue, on the score of terror. It is 
this empire of terror which is established by Religion," 
etc. 

" In all conspiracies," says the Abbe, " there is gener- 
ally a secret language or a watchword. . . . The word 
chosen by Voltaire must have been dictated by some fiend. 
. . . Crush the wretch! (ecrasez Vinfame!) and what a 
signification is attached to these three words in the mouths 
of D'Alembert, of Frederick or their disciples ; constantly 
they mean crush Christ, crush the religion of Christ, crush 
every religion that adores Christ." He also states that 
Voltaire wished to " die on a heap of Christians, which he 
terms Bigots, immolated at his feet." Compare with these 
passages Shelley's citation of Voltaire's " Ecrasez l'in- 
fame! " on the title-page of Queen Mab; his assertion to 
Hogg (letter of December 20, 1810) : " Down with Big- 
otry! Down with Intolerance! In this endeavour your 
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most sincere friend will join his every power, his every 
feeble resource " ; and later words the Elizabeth Hitchener 
(letter of June 11, 1811) : " To a belief in Deity I have 
no objection on the score of feeling. . . . My wish to 
convince you of his non-existence is twofold: first on the 
score of truth, secondly because I conceive it to be the 
most summary way of eradicating Christianity." That 
the Queen Mab citation was credited to the Correspondance 
de Voltaire only indicates that Shelley was drawn to the 
latter, in all probability, as a result of the numerous ref- 
erences thereto in the Memoirs of Jacobinism. 

Rousseau's affirmations to Vernier that " One may be- 
lieve in God without being a hypocrite, or deny him with- 
out being a rascal," and to Voltaire, "that an Atheist 
cannot be guilty before God," find several echoes in Shel- 
ley's prose. In the Address to the Irish People we are 
told that " you cannot believe or disbelieve what you like," 
and that "Certainly if you cannot help disbelief, it is not 
any fault in you " ; which doctrine becomes, in the Declar- 
ation of Rights j this: "Belief is involuntary; nothing in- 
voluntary is meritorious or reprehensible. A man ought 
not to be considered worse or better for his belief." The 
same vindication of the involuntary nature of belief is 
twice repeated in the Refutation of Deism, published two 
years later. 

That Shelley's antagonism to marriage sprang rather 
from his reading of Godwin's Political Justice than from 
Abbe Barruel's book I do not doubt. Yet in the latter we 
read that Montesquieu regarded as ideal that state in 
which the " natural sentiments are preserved without the 
tie of son, husband, or father, and where even chastity is 
denuded of modesty and shame " ; that "love . . . between 
man and women . . . was a sufficient claim on each other 
without matrimony " (Toussaint's view) and that those 
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who are married should remember that "the law which 
condemns them to live together, becomes barbarous and 
cruel on the day they cease to love each other," which was 
the opinion of Helvetius. 

Francis Ravaillac and Charlotte Corday, celebrated in 
Shelley's Epithalamium published in the Posthumous 
Fragments of Margaret Nicholson (1810) ; the Kosicru- 
cians (of whom an extended account is given) who fur- 
nished Shelley with his alternative title for St. Irvyne, or 
the Rosicrucian (1811) ; the Assassins (also mentioned in 
Lewis's Monk) concerning whom Shelley's fragment, The 
Assassins (1814) was written; the Irish and Scottish As- 
sociations of the last decade of the eighteenth century, 
which probably suggested Shelley's letter to Leigh Hunt, 
March 2, 1811, and the subsequent Proposals for an As- 
sociation (1812) all appear within the four volumes of the 
Memoirs of Jacobinism. 

The notion of a former Golden Age, from which society 
had, as a result of Priestcraft and Kingcraft, degenerated 
into a state of slavery and fear, and of a future Golden 
Age, to be obtained first by personal regeneration, and 
then, without unconcerted or violent revolution, by the 
dissemination of Truth and the concerted power of Mind 
upon all reigning tyrannies, which, though " thousands and 
thousands of years may elapse before this happy period of 
perpetual peace " might come, will at length overthrow 
them and leave Man free — this philosophy, which is Shel- 
ley's in every line, is a composite of matter presented by 
Abbe Barruel from a study of the French revolutionary 
school. 

The Zoroastrian division of the ruling powers of the 
universe into " Oromasis or the God Good, and Arimanes 
the God Evil/' with their attendant Good and Bad Genii, 
which interested Shelley, but Peacock even more than 
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Shelley, is described in Volume II, page 335, where we 
also read : " Of these good and evil Genii, some are more 
perfect spirits and preside over the planets, the rising and 
setting of the Sun, the increase and decrease of the Moon ; 
others, inferior to the first, but superior to the human 
soul, exercise their empire over the Stars and Constella- 
tions. . . . All know the secrets of the past, present, and 
to come, and can impart this great science to the adepts." 
The description of the Genii of course recalls Shelley's 

And I shall gaze not on the deeds which make 
My mind obscure with sorrow, as eclipse 
Darkens the sphere I guide; but list, I hear 
The small, clear, silver lute of the young Spirit 
That sits i' the morning star. 8 

Unlike Godwin's Political Justice, which inflamed more 
than one of the Eomantic poets with revolutionary ardour, 
the Memoirs of Jacobinism seem to have stirred Shelley 
alone to enthusiasm. In his most imitative period, when he 
was in fact " going to school " to poetry, its influence seems 
to have been considerable; but the echoes of the ideas 
impugned by the Abbe grow fainter in Shelley's work 
after 1814. 4 

Walter Edwin Peck. 



3 Prom. Una. in, ii, 35-9. 

* Mary Shelley wrote in her Journal, October 11, 1814: "Shelley 
reads the History of the IUuminati, out of Barruel, to us." Again, 
on the 23rd and 25th of August preceding, there are statements by 
Mary in the same Journal recording thedr joint reading of Barruel's 
work. Life and Letters of Mary Wollstonecraft Shelley, by Mrs. 
Julian Marshall. (2 vols. 1889). Vol. I, pp. 92, 77, 78. 



